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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 

TRIED  BY  THE  STAR  CHAMBER.* 


His  lordship  would  have  left  the 
room,  but  Ralph  stepped  before  him. 

“Tell  me,”  he  gasped,  “for  God's 
sake.” 

They  looked  Into  one  another’s  eyes, 
down  into  one  another’s  soul,  and  read 
what  was  written  there.  Charlton 
yielded. 

“Well,  then,  I  am  godson,  you  may 
know,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury;  the  worst  he  has,  but  no  matter. 
I  gave  some  money  the  other  day  for 
one  of  his  favorite  churches,  and  this 
so  pleased  His  Grace  that  he  writ  an 
acknowledgement  with  his  own  hand. 
This  came  to-day,  and  in  It  are  these 
words.” 

Lord  Charlton  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  read  aloud  from  It: — 

“I  am  weary  after  many  hours  of 
labor,  but  It  was  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
A  Socinlan  book,  the  most  damnable  T 
have  yet  seen,  full  of  infinite  blas¬ 
phemy  and  vilest  heresy,  hath  been 
written  by  one  .John  Dangerfield.  Tbls 
wretch  was  tried  to-day  by  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  a  severe  and  most 
righteous  sentence  delivered  upon 
him.” 

“There,”  Charlton  said,  without  look¬ 
ing  up,  “that  is  all  I  know.  What 
make  you  of  It?” 

Ralph  laughed  a  hard,  bitter  laugh. 

“I  was  wrong,  you  right.  There  Is 
some  unknown  namesake.  My  father 
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deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ!  Even 
the  Star  Chamber,  which  they  do  say 
will  swear  that  white  is  black,  could 
not  make  that  good.  Taunton’s  letter 
means  a  sudden  sickness.  Father  was 
never  strong.  You  have  my  thanks. 
Now  for  the  horse.” 

It  is  fifty  miles  from  Cambridge  to 
London  as  the  crow  files,  sixty  by  road, 
and  the  roads  of  those  days  were  bad; 
but  Ralph  was  a  superb  rider,  and  up¬ 
on  a  beast  that  would  go  at  its  best 
without  whip  or  spur  until  it  dropped 
from  exhaustion.  He  left  Cambridge 
at  nine  o’clock;  by  five  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  clattering  over  the  ill-paved 
thoroughfares  of  Westminster.  Dr. 
Taunton  lived  near  the  Abbey  in  a  red¬ 
brick  Elizabethan  house,  shut  in  from 
the  clang  of  the  busy  world  by  a  large 
garden  and  high  walls.  A  groom  was 
waiting  to  take  Ralph’s  horse,  and  a 
maidservant,  evidently  on  the  lookout, 
ushered  him  at  once  into  the  doctor’s 
surgery,  and  said  that  her  master 
would  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  somber  room,  malodorous  with  the 
fumes  of  stale  chemicals,  close  from 
want  of  air.  It  was  panelled  from 
fioor  to  ceiling  with  black  oak,  and 
there  being  but  one  small  window, 
seemed  dark  as  a  tomb  to  those  coming 
in  from  the  daylight.  The  window, 
however,  faced  east,  and  to-day  a  fugi¬ 
tive  ray  of  sun  had  struck  a  shaft  of 
light  through  the  diamond  panes  upon 
a  niche  in  the  opposite  wall,  where 
stood  an  ebony  crucifix,  tlM  Ohiiat  mt 
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marble  carved  by  a  master  hand.  To 
Ralph,  in  the  overstrung  state  of  his 
nerves,  a  horrible  realism  seemed  to 
cling  to  this  figure.  The  sunlight 
warmed  the  cold  marble  into  a  likeness 
of  human  fiesh;  he  could  have  imag¬ 
ined  he  saw  it  move.  The  face  was 
turned  toward  him,  calm,  yet  terrible 
in  its  expression  of  divine  patience  un¬ 
der  mortal  agony.  He  turned  away 
with  a  shudder,  and  strode  to  the  win¬ 
dow;  but  he  could  feel  the  face  behind 
him  still.  Was  it  an  omen?  He  had 
laughed  at  Charlton’s  news,  but  it  had 
been  with  his  lips,  not  with  his  heart. 
No  man  could  tell  at  that  time  whom 
the  Star  Chamber  might  seize  for  its 
next  victim.  The  power  of  the  bishops, 
so  soon  to  sink  to  noth  ngness,  was  at 
its  height.  Spies  of  the  most  infamous 
kind  abounded,  ready  to  catch  at  any 
straw  of  worthless  evidence  to  earn  re¬ 
ward  and  countenance  from  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  And  Laud,  though  himself 
anxious  to  be  just— a  better  man  than 
his  enemies  knew— was  credulous  and 
cruel  where  heresy  was  whlsi)ered  in 
his  ear. 

“Merciful  God!”  Ralph  exclaimed 
aloud,  “if  it  were  true— but  it  cannot 
be.” 

A  band  touched  his,  a  bony,  chilly 
hand.  He  started  violently,  and  turned 
to  find  the  doctor  at  his  elbow. 

“Oh,  is  it  you,  sir?”  he  began  apolo¬ 
getically.  “I  did  not  hear  your  stej)— ” 
but  the  doctor  cut  him  short. 

“You  rode  fast.  I  expected  you  later. 
Nay,  no  words  now— no  questions— un¬ 
til  your  breakfast  comes.  It  will  be 
ready  soon.” 

He  sat  down  and  made  Ralph  do  the 
same,  then  crossing  one  leg  over  the 
other,  and  clasping  his  hands  over  that, 
peered  at  him  like  an  inquisitive  bird. 
Dr.  Sydney  Taunton  was  not  unlike  a 
bird.  He  was  a  little,  shrivelled  old 
man,  with  a  withered,  wrinkled  face. 
His  head  was  round  and  perfectly  bald, 
set  like  an  apple  between  narrow,  high 


shoulders;  his  nose  was  long  and  point¬ 
ed;  his  lips  thin  and  drawn  Inwards, 
for  he  had  no  teeth;  his  chin  was  point¬ 
ed,  too,  and  nearly  as  prominent  as  his 
nose.  It  was  a  keen,  clever  face,  but 
not  an  amiable  one.  He  had  black 
eyes,  very  round  and  bright— quick, 
vigilant  eyes  that  saw  much  and  told 
nothing.  At  this  moment  they  were 
devouring  Ralph  from  spurs  to  love¬ 
locks;  but  the  doctor  did  not  speak,  and 
only  waved  his  hand  impatiently  when 
Ralph  tried  to  do  so— a  most  irritating 
man.  At  last  the  maid  arrived  with  a 
breakfast  of  meat  and  wheat  cakes 
steaming  hot  and  a  tankard  of  ale. 

“Eat,”  the  doctor  cried,  darting  from 
his  chair  and  trotting  to  one  of  the 
many  cabinets  filled  with  bottles. 
“Here,  drink  this  first.  Drink,  I  say,” 
and  he  handed  Ralph  a  glass  of  cog¬ 
nac. 

Ralph  drank  it  at  a  draught,  then  at¬ 
tacked  his  breakfast  with  determina¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  hungry,  but  he  knew 
his  man.  No  one  who  refused  Dr. 
Taunton’s  prescriptions  ever  gained 
anything  by  it. 

“There,  sir,”  he  cried,  laying  down 
the  empty  tankard  with  relief.  “Now 
for  your  news.” 

“What  have  you  heard?”  was  all  the 
doctor  said. 

“Nothing— concerning  my  father.” 

“Touching  whom,  then?” 

“I  was  told  yesternight  that  some 
one  of  our  name  was  tried  by  the  Star 
Chamber,  but—” 

“The  Star  Chamber!”  interjected  the 
doctor.  “What  of  the  Star  Chamber?” 

“They  sentenced  some  Dangerfield 
for- for  Sociniianism.  But  what  of  it? 
’Tls  no  concern  of  mine.” 

Dr.  Taunton’s  head  twitched  and  his 
eyelids  quivered.  He  bent  forward 
until  his  face  was  within  a  foot  of 
Ralph’s,  and  whispered:— 

“Why,  lad,  why?  Who  told  you  it 
was  no  concern  of  yours?” 

Ralph’s  heart  seemed  as  though  it 
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would  burst  He  would  have  giveu  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I 
worlds  to  cry  out,  but  the  doctor’s  eyes  will  take  no  more  pleasures  In  this 
were  upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  world,  but  will  labor,  heart  and  soul 
were  under  a  spell.  Beads  of  perspira-  and  hand,  to  compass  the  undoing  of 
tion  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he  could  that  damned  tribunal;  aye,  from  the 
not  say  a  word  for  a  minute.  At  last  meanest  member  of  it  to  the  king  him- 
he  muttered  hoarsely:—  self.  I  swear  it  by  all  I  hold  sacred  in 

“Speak  not  in  riddles;  tell  me  the  the  world— so  help  me  God.” 
worst.  What!  God  have  mercy!  That  He  sheathed  his  sword  at  the  last 
man  is  my  father!”  words,  sat  down  quietly,  and  for  a 

Taunton  nodded,  and  again  there  was  space  there  was  no  sound  but  the 
silence.  When  Ralph  broke  It  his  voice  breathing  of  two  men. 
was  steady  but  very  cold.  Presently  Ralph  looked  up. 

“The  punishment— what  is  it  to  beV”  “When  was  it?” 

“A  heavy  fine— five  thousand  pounds.”  “This  morning  at  rise  of  sun.” 

“What  else?”  “Then  it  is  not  ended  yet.”  Ralph 

“The  pillory.”  sprang  to  his  feet.  Taunton  went 

“What  else?”  swiftly  before  him  to  the  door,  locked 

Taunton’s  lips  closed  like  a  trap.  it,  and  thrust  the  key  in  his  doublet. 

“No  more,  I  understand.”  “Hold,  son.  Thou  must  not  leave 

Ralph  observed  him  a  moment.  this  room.” 

“That  is  not  true.  What  else?”  “Must  not— must  not  go  to  my  father! 

“Mutilation.”  God’s  life,  sir,  let  me  pass!  Out  with 

“And— what  else?”  that  key  or  I  will  burst  the  door!” 

The  words  were  hissed  now  from  be-  The  doctor  peered  at  him,  groaned, 
tween  his  teeth.  then  slowly  opened  it 

“Naught;  I  swear  it  before  God.”  “Wait  till  I  get  my  cloak,”  was  all  he 

Another  silence,  then  Ralph  slowly  said,  bustling  into  the  hall, 
and  deliberately  drew  his  sword.  Ralph  stared,  and  the  doctor  chuckled 

“Doctor,  you  are  my  oldest  friend,  grimly  as  he  took  his  arm. 
the  dearest  my  father  hath.  You  are  “Sooth,  my  young  friend,  I’d  not 
a  Catholic,  but  you  are  a  Christian,  trust  thee  alone  in  Palace  Yard  this 
Listen  then  to  me.  I  swear  to  you  on  day  with  that  sword;  no,  not  for  a 
my  sword  by  God  the  Father,  God  the  king’s  ransom.  We  go  together;  come.” 


MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN.* 

In  the  solution  of  the  modern  indus-  publics,  to  say  nothing  of  China  and 
trial  problem  in  the  country,  the  fea-  India,  in  all  of  which  the  labor  in  the 
ture  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly  is  engineering  and  other  “skilled”  trades 
that,  while  in  countries  like  Russia,  can  often  be  satisfactorily  drilled  into 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  shape  from  native  material,  the  heads 
Mexico,  and  the  South  American  Re-  of  departments  and  the  active  technical 

chiefs  are  very  often  foreigners— usual- 
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Except  in  certain  industrial  concerns 
in  the  treaty-ports,  owned  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  an 
executive  foreigner  at  the  head  of  any 
Japanese  factory  or  other  administra¬ 
tion. 

A  German  or  two  will  be  found  man¬ 
aging  a  brewery,  and  a  few  Scotchmen 
in  ship-building  yards,  and  so  on;  and 
that  is  all.  You  can  visit  arsenals  and 
dock-yards,  and  nearly  all  the  railway 
and  engineering  shops,  and  you  will  see 
no  sign  of  a  foreigner  anywhere.  You 
will  be  received  in  a  foreign  office  by 
people  who  wear  foreign  clothes,  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  around  them.  You  will  be  talked 
to  in  English,  as  a  rule,  and  you  will 
be  shown  through  works  built  on  Eng¬ 
lish  lines,  and  filled  with  workmen 
dressed  like  English  mechanics,  w'orklng 
at  English  vices,  or  at  machines  with 
the  names  of  English  makers  on  them. 
But  you  are  the  only  Englishman  or 
European  there,  and  you  look  around 
and  ask  yourself  how  It  has  all  been 
done. 

Your  Japanese  friend  does  not  tell 
you  of  any  foreign  assistance,  though 
you  see  the  hand  of  the  foreigner  in  it 
all.  But  where  is  he?  And  your 
thoughts  Instinctively  revert  back  to 
the  great  educational  establishments 
of  Japan,  more  particularly  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  branches  of  the  imi)erial  Tokio 
University,  and  to  the  small  bevy  of 
quiet,  unassuming  men  who  foregather 
at  the  little  Tokio  Club,  the  foreign  ad¬ 
visers  still  left  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Japanese  service.  Then  It  Is  you 
realize  for  the  first  time  to  Its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  the  colossal  nature  of  the  work 
carried  out  by  these  men,  and  by  those 
who  have  gone;  men  who  have  given 
their  best  energies  and  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  to  bringing  about  the  en¬ 
lightened  Japan  of  to-day;  and  you 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  many  of 
them  are  countrymen  of  your  own.  r'or 
while  the  foreigner  is  no  longer  execu¬ 


tive,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  cases  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  infiuence  of  the  work  he 
has  carried  out  so  thoroughly  and  so 
well  is  apparent  throughout  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  Japan. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  better  for  the 
Japanese  had  they  retained  the  foreign¬ 
er  rather  longer  as  an  active  director  in 
their  factories,  for  signs  are  visible 
everywhere  that,  in  many  cases,  they 
have  not  yet  mastered  all  the  practical 
details  of  the  work  they  are  carrying 
out.  The  Japanese  have  among  them 
many  capable  engineers  and  technical 
men,  but  their  thoroughly  skilled  labor, 
in  many  branches,  is,  and  must  be  for 
years  to  come,  very  defective  in  quality 
and  quantity;  and  at  the  present  stage 
it  is  more  the  practical  foreman  who 
can  personally  instruct  the  common  la¬ 
borer,  than  the  theoretical  man,  who  is 
required. 

The  weak  point  In  the  Japanese  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  apart  from  the  limited 
amount  of  skilled  labor  available,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  practical 
side  of  the  training  of  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated  man  has  been  more  neglected 
than  any  other. 

In  England  when  a  young  man  leaves 
his  technical  college  we  look  on  him  as 
having  only  just  gone  through  the  first 
portion  of  his  training  as  an  engineer, 
electrician  or  architect,  after  which  he 
Is  expected  to  face  the  practical  drud¬ 
gery  of  the  workshops  or  the  drawing- 
office,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  degradation  for  the 
man  who  'has  paid  for  an  education 
which  has  enabled  him  to  master  the 
theory  to  dirty  his  hands  in  acquiring 
the  practice. 

But  until  they  understand  this,  the 
Japanese  will  never  work  their  factor¬ 
ies  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the  heads 
of  departments  will  never  fully  know 
their  business.  They  will  come  to  real¬ 
ize  this  fact  later  on,  when  the  Tokio 
University  has  had  time  to  turn  out 
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a  sufficient  number  of  graduates  to  glut 
the  professional  market 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  any  one 
on  leaving  college  can  find  himself  in 
an  excellent  situation.  But  this  state 
of  things  will  not  last  very  much  long¬ 
er. 

Wonderful  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  Japanese  in  manufacturing  by 
modem  means,  the  state  of  perfection 
at  which  they  have  arrived  has  often 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  They  have 
done  much,  very  much  more,  than  it 
was  anticipated  that  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time,  but  those  alarmists  who  talk 
about  the  Japanese  being  able  to  oust 
us  from  the  world’s  markets  are  speak¬ 
ing  without  their  book,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  economics.  Such 
people  have  usually  based  their  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  assumption  that  Japanese 
wages  are  still  so  low  that,  when  they 
have  become  as  efficient  as  we  are, 
they  will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them. 

This  would  be  all  very  well,  if  there 
were  a  law  in  Japan  that  for  the  next 
fifty  years  wages  were  not  to  be  raised 
above  their  present  scale,  but  as  no 
country  could  enforce  such  a  law,  and 
Japanese  wages  are  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  must  continue  to  do  so  as 
time  goes  on,  the  argument  does  not 
hold  good. 

There  is  another  Item  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  studying  the  economics  of  Jap¬ 
anese  manufacturing,  and  that  Is  that 
many  of  the  materials  employed  in 
their  modern  Industries  are  much  more 
expensive  to  purchase  there  than  in 
various  other  countries.  Now,  as  the 
Japanese  Government  have  fallen  Into 
the  error  of  adopting  a  rising  protec¬ 
tive  tarifF  on  imported  goods,  the  cost 
of  materials  stands  a  good  chance  of 


being  enhanced  simultaneously  with 
the  price  of  labor. 

Thus  with  regard  to  most  of  our  In¬ 
dustries,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  not  be  seriously  threatened  for 
many  years  to  come;  and  we  may,  at 
least  in  our  skilled  trades,  look  on  the 
Japanese  Industrial  advance,  not  only 
with  interest,  but  with  comparative 
complacency  as  far  as  our  own  markets 
In  other  countries  are  concerned. 

Among  the  modem  industries  worked 
on  modem  lines  which  the  Japanese 
may  be  said  to  have  mastered  in  a 
manner  which  would  enable  them  to 
compete  internationally,  the  following 
trades  can  be  mentioned:  coal-mining, 
cotton  and  other  spinning,  printing, 
type-founding,  engraving,  photography, 
instrument-making,  boot,  clothes,  and 
match  making,  brewing,  bread-making, 
and  certain  branches  of  electrical 
work. 

I  look  on  the  Japanese,  too,  as  being 
good  railway  engineers  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  though  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  on  that  point.  As  manufac¬ 
turing  engineers  they  are  not  yet  by 
any  means  proficient  on  any  large  scale, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far 
in  saying  that  there  h^  never  been 
made  in  Japan,  as  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  such  a  thing  as  a  purely  Japanese 
steam-engine. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  made  a  few 
extremely  good  locomotives,  and  these 
are  almost  the  most  difficult  type  of  en¬ 
gine  to  be  made  by  engineers.  I  am 
told,  too,  that  these  engines  came  out 
advantageously  with  regard  to  cost 
price  as  compared  with  similar  ones 
Imported  from  abroad.  But  while  the 
construction  of  such  engines  refiected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  Japanese,  one 
must  not  forget  that  they  were  turned 
out  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
from  the  detailed  designs  of  an  English 
locoimotlve  superintendent. 
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“  SWEETNESS.”* 


Wilda  hung  her  supper  kettles  on  the 
hooks  of  the  crane,  and  made  biscuits, 
and  raked  out  coals  to  bake  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  Alanson  Bundle  would 
not  appear  until  the  evening  meal  was 
over.  He  pottered  around  in  his  woods 
or  went  across  the  ridge  to  look  after 
cattle. 

The  log-house  was  exquisite  with 
cleanness,  even  in  that  corner  where 
the  fowls  roosted.  No  cobwebs  or  dust 
marred  the  rich  brown  of  its  upper 
depth.  The  floor  and  stone  hearth  were 
scoured  white.  Wilda’s  spinning-wheel 
stood  beside  one  wall.  Her  own  apart¬ 
ment  was  an  oblong  space  curtained 
with  homespun  which  had  been  dyed  a 
dull  red.  Some  red  and  gilt  chairs,  a 
pine  table  and  a  red  and  gilt  cushioned 
settee  on  rockers,  furnished  the  house. 
The  log  wall  between  hearth  and  door 
held  gay  trappings  of  tinware  and  pew¬ 
ter,  all  shining  in  the  mighty  blaze. 

The  table  was  spread,  and  a  perfume 
of  coffee  filled  the  place.  Wilda  had 
turned  the  fried  eggs  and  lifted  them 
carefully  to  a  platter  before  she  heard 
the  usual  sounds  her  mother  made  to 
call  her. 

Sweetness  was  wide  awake  and  smil¬ 
ing  like  a  baby.  The  Rocky  Fork  peo¬ 
ple  said  she  had  her  faculties  but  could 
make  no  use  of  them.  Unabated  intel¬ 
ligence  looked  through  her  eyes,  and 
her  face  never  distorted  itself,  although 
she  could  not  talk. 

“Have  you  been  lonesome  to-day, 
Sweetness?  No?  Have  you  slept  much? 
Yes?  That’s  good.  Did  Speckle  and 
Banty  sit  on  Bounce’s  back  and  keep 
you  company?  They’ve  gone  to  roost 
now.  They’re  going  to  wake  up  at  mid¬ 
night  and  crow  for  Christmas,  and 

*  From  The  Queen  of  the  Swamp.  Br  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood.  CopyrlKht,  ist9,  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  S1.2S. 


w'ake  you  up— 'the  bad  chickens,— Now 
supper’s  ready.  Folks  round  here 
thinks  I  starve  you  because  you  never 
eat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  ’Tain’t 
no  use  for  me  to  say  anything.  But  if 
you  don’t  want  me  to  be  clean  dis¬ 
graced,  you  must  eat  hearty  when  you 
do  eat.’’ 

She  fed  the  helpless  being  with  long 
and  patient  use  of  a  spoon.  The  fire 
roared.  Bounce  rose  up  and  yawned, 
stretching  his  limbs,  to  hint  that  his 
own  plate  had  been  empty  since  morn¬ 
ing.  But  Wilda  never  hurried  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  her  day’s  business.  The 
food  which  she  must  eat  became  over¬ 
done.  She  sat  on  the  trundle-bed,  giv¬ 
ing  her  mother  with  the  spoon  meat  all 
the  life  and  doings  of  that  small  world 
on  the  Rocky  Fork. 

“Gutteridges  were  going  to  have  a 
turkey-roast  to-morrow.  The  presiding 
elder  was  at  their  house.  Yes,  their 
sewing  was  done:  she  finished  Mandy’s 
black  quilted  petticoat  to-day.  Mandy 
and  ’Lizabeth  both  had  new  shawls^ 
that  their  father  had  paid  six  dollars 
apiece  for,  at  the  woolen  factory  in 
Newark:  stripes  and  crossbars.  Riden¬ 
our’s  little  boy  was  so  he  could  sit  up: 
the  doctor  thought  the  fever  was  broke. 
The  Bankses  were  all  going  to  take 
dinner  at  granny’s.  And  some  folks 
said  one  of  Harris’s  girls  was  to  be 
married  to-morrow,  but  it  might  be  all 
talk.  There  wasn’t  much  chance  of 
snow,  but  it  w^as  a  cold  night  outside. 
Didn’t  Sweetness  hear  the  wind  across 
the  roof?  It  was  a  good  thing  our  clap¬ 
boards  were  on  so  tight.” 

So  this  one-sided  conversation  went 
on  until  the  little  old  woman  was  quite 
filled.  Then  Wilda  made  her  snug,  as 
if  attending  an  infant,  and  fed  Bounce, 
and  sat  down  alone  at  the  table. 

Scarcely  were  the  clean  pewter  and 
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crockery  in  place  again,  and  the  wheel 
set  out  wh^-e  the  table  had  been,  and 
Wllda  bundled  ready  to  go  out,  when  a 
knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

*««**«« 

That  wary  inspection  of  each  other 
which  people  of  that  time  called  court¬ 
ing  had  varied  its  routine  so  little  for 
twelve  years  betwixt  this  pair,  that 
Alanson  felt  bound  to  make  bis  usual 
remark  as  Wilda  sat  down  to  her  knit¬ 
ting. 

“Well,  folks  is  still  talking  about  us 
getting  married,  Wllda.” 

“Let  them  talk,”  said  Wilda,  putting 
her  hair  behind  her  ear,  and  smiling 
while  she  looked  at  Sweetness. 

“I  have  come  here  pretty  regular. 
Don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time  we  set 
the  day?” 

Wllda  answered,  without  moving  her 
eyes  from  the  trundle-bed,  “Don’t  you 
think  we  better  let  well  enough  alone, 
Lanson?” 

“Well,  now,  ’tlsn’t  well  enough,”  ar¬ 
gued  Alanson,  and  to  the  sylvan  mind 
there  is  accumulated  force  in  an  oft- 
used  argument.  “You’ve  got  these 
wood  lots  and  the  house  and  a  cow”— 

“Yes,  I’m  well  fixed,”  murmured 
Wllda. 

—“But  you  have  to  leave  your  mother 
and  go  out  among  the  neighbors  to  aim 
a  living.  How  do  you  know  sometime 
the  house  won’t  burn  down?” 

“I  am  jub’ous  about  it  often,”  owned 
Wilda,  biting  the  end  of  a  knitting- 
needle.  But  catching  the  yarn  over  her 
little  finger  she  drove  It  ahead  with  her 
work. 

“Then  eventually  she  might  die.” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,”  sighed 
Wllda.  “And  I’ve  thought  what’d  be¬ 
come  of  her  if  I’s  to  be  taken  and  her 
left  Then  who’d  let  her  pet  rooster 
and  hen— that  she’s  just  as  tickled  with 
as  a  child— roost  in  the  house,  and  clean 
after  them  without  fretting  her?” 

Alanson  glanced  at  Speckle  and  Ban- 
ty  sticking  like  balls  to  their  perch,  and 


he  volunteered  some  discreet  possibili¬ 
ties. 

“When  folks  begin  to  get  used  to 
such  things  before  they’re  too  old  and 
sot  in  their  ways,  seems  to  me  like 
chickens  in  the  house  would  be  natteral 
enough— though  not  brought  up  to 
it” 

Whenever  Alanson  made  this  great 
concession,  Wllda  always  fell  back  up¬ 
on  her  observations  of  marriage. 

“But  there’s  Mary  Jane  WUley.  She 
had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  her  own 
right,  and  was  well  fixed  with  bedding 
and  goods— six  chairs  and  a  bread- 
trough  and  a  cupboard.  And  all  that 
didn’t  satisfy  her,  she  must  have  a 
man  to  speckalate  with  her  money  and 
lose  It:  and  now  he’s  took  to  drinking, 
her  and  her  children  are  like  to  go  on 
the  county.” 

Alanson  set  his  fingers  across  bis 
chest  and  set  his  thumbs  to  whirling. 

“She  ought  to  got  a  man  like  me,”  he 
observed  humorously. 

Then  the  topic  was  usually  diverted 
into  the  lives  of  other  Rocky  Forkers 
until  Alanson  felt  it  was  time  to  go 
home. 

But  to-night,  after  drawing  out  his 
silver  watch  by  its  steel  log  chain,  he 
lingered  uneasily  instead  of  rising  from 
the  settee  and  saying  “Well,  I  better  be 
moseying  towards  home.” 

The  hashing  of  Wllda’s  needles  went 
on.  She  had  a  leather  stall  pinned  to 
her  waist.  In  which  she  braced  and 
steadied  the  most  rampant  needle  as  he 
led  the  gallop  around  the  stocking. 
Sweetness  slept  as  a  spirit  may  sleep 
who  has  escaped  the  bounds  of  care, 
her  sunken  little  mouth  and  wrinkled 
eye-comers  steadily  smiling. 

“Going  to  have  any  Christmas  up 
here,  to-morrow?”  Inquired  Alanson, 
with  a  sheepish  look  at  Wllda. 

“I  got  a  Christmas  gift  for  her,”  re¬ 
plied  Wllda  fondly.  Alanson  under¬ 
stood  the  pronouns  which  always  stood 
for  mother. 
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“Well,  now,  It’s  funny,”  said  he,  “but 
I  got  something  for  her,  too.” 

“Why,  Lanson!  Whatever  put  you 
up  to  do  such  a  thing?”  Wilda  paused 
with  her  needle  held  back  in  mid 
plunge. 

“  ’Tisn’t  much,”  apologized  Alanson, 
and  he  brought  his  wamus  from  the 
peg  to  the  hearth.  Wilda  had  noticed 
it  was  laden  when  she  hung  it  up,  but 
she  always  discreetly  overlooked  the 
apples  he  brought  until  he  made  his  of¬ 
fering. 

There  were  no  apples  in  the  wamus 
pockets  this  time.  Alanson  took  out 
two  packets,  and  opened  one,  which  he 
laid  on  Wilda’s  knee.  It  was  a  pound 
of  red  hearts. 

“The  other’s  for  her,”  he  said,  “and 
It’s  all  white  oines.” 

“Why,  Lanson  Bundle!”  exclaimed 
Wilda. 

But  he  had  yet  another  paper,  and  it 
disclosed  the  yellow  coats  of  tropical 
fruit. 

“What’s  them?”  breathed  Wilda, 
bending  over  in  admiration.  “Why, 
Lanson  Bundle!  If  them  ain’t  lemons 
and  oranges!  Where  in  this  world  did 
you  get  them?” 

“I  sent  clean  to  Fredericktown  for 
them,”  confessed  the  suitor  with  an 
apologetic  grin.  “I  thought  her  being 
bedfast  so  steady  all  the  time,  she’d 
like  something  out  of  the  common.” 

“You  are  real  clever,”  spoke  Wilda 
with  trembling  voice.  “She’ll  be  so 
tickled!  I  been  making  her  two  fine 
caps  with  hemstitching  around  the  bor¬ 
der;— but  this  does  beat  all!” 

“I  done  something  else,”  Alanson 
ventured  on,  “that  you’ll  think  is  sim¬ 
ple;— I’ve  never  seen  such  a  thing,  but 
I’ve  read  about  ft  Coming  along 
through  the  pines  I  took  my  Jack-knife 
out  and  cut  a  little  one  off  close  to  the 
ground:  and  it’s  laying  outside  the 
door.” 

“What  for,  Lanson?”  ' 

“A  Christmas-tree.” 


“What’s  that?” 

“Why,  In  a  foreign  place  they  call 
Germany,  I’ve  read  they  take  an  ever¬ 
green  and  make  it  stand  like  it  growed 
In  the  house,  and  hang  gifts  on  it,  and 
If  I  don’t  disremember,  they  fix  candles 
into  it  and  light  them.” 

“I  should  think  that  would  be  pret¬ 
ty,”  said  Wilda  In  some  excitement. 
“Law,  Lanson!  If  we  could  fix  it  .at 
the  foot  of  her  trundle-bed!” 

Alanson  thought  they  could  fix  it, 
and  he  set  vigorously  about  the  task. 
He  ran  out  to  the  ash-hopper  aud 
brought  in  the  keg  which  in  summer 
time  caught  the  lye.  The  evergreen 
tree,  beautifully  straight,  and  tasselled 
at  the  top,  he  fastened  in  the  keg  ingen¬ 
iously,  without  clamor  of  nails  and 
pounding. 

Then  maid  and  bachelor  trimmed  the 
Christmas  tree  for  their  old  sleeping 
child.  A  dexterous  use  of  string  hung 
all  the  hearts  to  the  boughs,  as  well  as 
oranges  and  lemons.  One  cap  was  put 
on  the  top  tassel,  and  the  other  dropped 
from  a  branch  by  Its  ties.  Wilda 
brought  out  her  candle  box  and  reck¬ 
lessly  cut  the  moulded  tallow  into 
short  tapers.  This  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  greatly  taxed  both  Alanson  and 
her,  but  they  finally  pinned  all  the  ta¬ 
pers  In  place,  and  concluded  to  light 
the  wicks  at  once  for  a  trial  Illumina¬ 
tion. 

Alanson  carried  a  brand  from  point 
to  point  Wilda  was  frightened  at  the 
beauty  of  the  thing,  and  their  unusual 
occupation.  Her  eyes  and  cheeks  were 
vivid.  She  had  never  been  so  wildly 
excited  in  her  life  before.  Thought  and 
resolution,  which  had  battled  for  years, 
bounded  forward  with  the  bounding  of 
her  blood. 

“Lanson  Bundle!”  she  laughed,  “what 
do  you  suppose  folks  would  say  If  they 
peeked  in  and  seen  us  at  this.” 

“I  ’low  they’d  want  to  have  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  themselves,”  responded  the 
bachelor.  “You  and  me  will  have  one 
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next  year  at  our  own  house,  won’t  we, 
VVllda?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  we  will.  I 
don’t  know  as  I  can  bold  out  much 
longer.  You’re  a  real  good  man,  Lan- 
son  and  if  I’ve  got  to  be  married,  there 
ain’t  nobody  I’d  have  as  quick  as  you.’’ 

At  that  admission  Alanson  laid  the 
brand  on  the  fire,  wiped  bis  lips  care¬ 
fully  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief, 
and  came  expectantly  round  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  But  with  the  recoil  of  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  girl  from  dropping  man  .a 
word  of  encouragement,  Wilda  fiew 
behind  the  trundle-bed  and  kept  her 
lover  warned  by  an  uplifted  palm. 

“I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  to  no 
kissing  yet,  Lanson  Bundle!  I  ain’t 
used  to  kissing  anylxMJy  but  her.” 

Alanson  looked  at  the  little  mother  in 
the  trundle-bed,  and  she  opened  her 


eyes,  disturbed  by  such  scampering. 
The  pet  chickens  were  roused  also,  and 
Speckle  crowed  on  his  perch  with  a  vig¬ 
or  which  belongs  only  to  the  midnight 
of  Christmas  eve. 

“Look  there.  Sweetness,”  Wilda  whis¬ 
pered,  kneeling.  “Do  you  see  what 
Lanson’s  fixed  for  you?  That’s  a 
Christmas  tree.” 

The  mother’s  eyes  caught  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  and  snapped  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  The  tapers  were 
dripping  tallow,  but  firelight  shone 
through  the  boughs,  and  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  hearts  and  yellow  fruit  hung  like  a 
fairy  picture.  Her  grateful  look  finally 
sought  Alanson,  and  he  also  knelt 
down,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  trun¬ 
dle-bed,  and  with  reverence  which 
brought  a  rush  of  tears  to  Wilda’s  eyes, 
kissed  Sweetness  on  the  forehead. 
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Mr.  Richard  Whltelng,  author  of  the 
“slum”  story,  “No.  5  John  Street,”  is 
at  work  on  a  new  volume. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  for 
early  publication  a  new  volume  of 
i^ort  stories  by  Selma  Lagerldf,  author 
of  “Gosta  Berling.”  It  will  be  called 
“Invisible  Links.” 

Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Oo. 
The  subject  Is,  of  course,  Japan,  but 
this  time  Mr.  Hearn  takes  his  readers 
into  “Ghostly  Japan.” 

M.  Zola  has  work  enough  planned  to 
keep  him  busy  for  some  time.  There 
is  the  social  series,  of  which  “F4cuq- 
dlt6”  is  the  initial  volume,  to  complete; 
there  is  the  long-promised  book  on  the 
Dreyfus  case;  and  according  to  M. 


Viasetelly,  M.  Zola’s  “Boswell,”  a  novel 
of  English  life  is  also  contemplated. 

The  history  of  “Lobo,”  “Rag”  and 
“Vixen,”  from  Mr.  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson’s  “Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,”  has  been  published  in  separ¬ 
ate  form  for  school  use  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  This  is  a  real  enrich¬ 
ment  of  school  literature. 

The  committee  on  the  William  Black 
Memorial  Fund  has  decided  to  expend 
the  money  subscribed  in  the  erection 
of  a  beacon  light,  to  be  known  as  the 
“William  Black  Beacon.”  It  Is  proba¬ 
ble  that  Duart  Point,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  will  be  the  site 
chosen. 

Mr.  Ezra  Hoyt  Bylngton,  who  wrote 
interestingly  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
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original  research  some  time  ago  on 
“The  Puritan  In  England  and  New 
England,’’  has  supplemented  that  work 
with  one  on  “The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist 
end  Reformer,’’  which  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  are  to  publish. 

Mrs.  T'anny  D.  Bergen  of  Cambridge, 
who  edited  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  on  “Current  Superstitions,’’ 
has  edited  the  seventh  volume  also,  on 
“Animal  and  Plant  Lore,’’  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  •&  Co.  will  publish 
shortly.  Mrs.  Bergen  has  made  a  life¬ 
long  study  of  folk-lore,  and  has  gath¬ 
ered  her  material  from  original  sources, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of 
her  volumes. 

Miss  Morley,  who  recently  described 
and  pictured  “The  Bee  People”  very 
delightfully  for  young  people,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  volume  on  the  same  subject, 
called  “The  Honey  Makers,”  which  is 
Intended  for  adult  readers.  For  this 
also  she  has  furnished  her  own  illustra¬ 
tions.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

Three  new  volumes  in  the  American 
Statesmen  series:  two  new  volumes  of 
Mr.  Fiske’s  American  history,  devoted 
to  the  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 
America:  a  life  of  Horace  Bushnell  by 
Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger:  new  volumes 
of  fiction  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  Miss  Jew¬ 
ett,  Mary  Johnston,  and  Jeanie  Gould 
Lincoln:  and  new  volumes  of  verse  by 
Miss  Guiney,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  and  W. 
Wilfrid  Campbell  are  among  the  au¬ 
tumn  announcements  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  which  include  altogether 
about  seventy  titles. 

In  closing  its  notice  of  Dr.  Hale’s  vol¬ 
ume  on  “James  Russell  Lowell  and 
His  Friends,”  The  Saturday  Review 
recalls  the  forgotten  fact  that  as  early 
as  1844  a  collection  of  “Poems  by 


James  Russell  Lowell”  was  published 
in  London,  being  a  reprint  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  volume  of  that  year.  The  English 
publisher,  C.  E.  Mudie,  recommended 
the  verses  in  a  prefatory  note  as  the 
work  of  “a  young  American  poet  of 
great  promise.”  This  was  Mr.  Mudie's 
solitary  publishing  enterprise,  and  the 
book  is  now  an  exceedingly  rare  one. 

The  familiar  name  of  Margaret  Sutton 
Briscoe  appears  again  upon  the  title 
page  of  a  book  of  short  stories,  “The 
Sixth  Sense  and  Other  Stories,”  which 
the  Harpers  have  just  brought  out.  The 
longest  and  most  striking  of  these  Is 
the  first  of  the  group,  a  close  study  of 
the  development  of  the  sympathetic 
and  magnetic  quality  in  a  girl  of  ap¬ 
parently  slow  mental  workings,  and 
the  plot,  which  dates  back  to  the  Civil 
War,  is  a  peculiar  one.  But  as  unusual 
in  its  way,  and  more  touching,  is  the 
sketch  called,  “Of  Her  Own  House¬ 
hold,”  which  magazine  readers  have 
found  it  hard  to  forget. 

In  his  tribute  to  Miss  Yonge,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
scholarship  recently  founded  at  West¬ 
minster  School  in  Miss  Yonge’s  honor, 
the  Bishop  of  Westminster  said  he  did 
not  think  that  any  one  else  could  look 
back  on  sixty  years  of  such  unfiagging, 
steady  work.  No  book  he  had  read  in 
his  younger  days,  he  said,  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind  as 
“The  Little  Duke,”  and  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  or  forty  years,  every  detail 
was  so  vivid  to  his  mind  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  pass  an  examination  on  it. 
“The  Heir  of  RedclyCfe,”  he  added, 
had  had  a  wonderful  infiuence  on  a 
cohort  of  young  men  at  Oxford,  among 
them  William  Morris  and  Burne-Jones. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  written  a  let¬ 
ter  of  protest  to  the  London  Chronicle 
complaining  of  the  abuse  which  per¬ 
mits  one  man,  under  a  variety  of  pseu- 
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donyms,  to  review  the  same  book  in  a 
number  of  literary  journals,  constitut¬ 
ing  thereby  what  seems  a  consensus 
of  opinion,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
which  actually  represents  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  but  a  single  critic.  As  a  con¬ 
crete  illustration  of  the  abuse,  he  cites 
Robertson  Nicoll,  who  edits  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bookman,  furnishes  a  London  let¬ 
ter  for  the  New  York  Bookman,  edits 
The  British  Weekly,  and  contributes 
reviews  to  sundry  and  divers  journals 
over  the  signatures  “Claudius  Clear,” 
“A  Man  of  Kent,”  and  “O.  O.”  Ob¬ 
viously  so  active  and  widely  dissemin¬ 
ated  a  critic  can  do  much  to  make  or 
mar  the  fortunes  of  a  book. 

The  traditional  thrlftlness  of  the 
Scotch  seems  to  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  matter  of  memorials  to  the 
distinguished  dead.  At  last  accounts, 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Byron  at 
Aberdeen  had  been  raised.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  notes  the  fact  that  the  response 
to  the  appeal  for  an  R.  L.  Stevenson 
memorial  was  much  less  heavy  than 
was  expected;  while  everybody  seems 
to  have  forgotten  about  the  proposed 
Carlyle  memorial  for  Edinburgh.  Even 
the  fund  for  the  National  Bums  Me¬ 
morial  and  Cottage  Homes  at  Mauch- 
llne,  which  has  been  before  the  public 
for  four  years.  Is  Incomplete,  and  an 
urgent  appeal  for  the  final  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  has  been  recently  Issued. 

The  suggeetlon  that  the  Scotch  poet, 
James  Thomson,  was  affected  by  the 
Infiuence  of  Walt  Whitman  adds  to  the 
Interest  with  which  the  first  American 
edition  of  his  poems  will  be  received. 
He  has  been  regarded,  even  by  his 
English  aamirers,  as  a  genius  whose 
chief  distinction  must  rest  upon  the 
merits  of  one  sincere  and  saddening 
flight  of  fancy.  But  this  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  verse,  which  appears  In  a 
most  attractive  form  from  the  publish¬ 


ing  bouse  of  A,  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  and 
bears  the  title  of  “The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,  and  Other  Poems,”  affords  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  comparisons 
between  his  one  generally  known  poem 
and  the  shorter  verses  Which  reveal 
qualities  almost  or  quite  as  striking. 

To  draw  a  portrait  of  England's 
great  Protector  as  he  might  have  been 
seen  not  only  on  the  battlefield,  but  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  home,  is  a  task  re¬ 
quiring  courage  and  ability.  In  “Crom¬ 
well’s  Own”  (Harper  and  Brothers, 
publishers),  Arthur  Paterson  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  Ironsides  and 
their  leader.  The  romance  of  the  story 
concerns  two  young  people  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  household,  one  of  whom,  the  son 
of  an  old  friend.  Is  a  favorite  because 
of  his  fancied  resemblance  to  the  boy 
Robert,  whom  Cromwell  lost.  The  sto¬ 
ry  reaches  Its  conclusion  soon  after  the 
victory  at  Marston  Moor.  As  a  study 
of  Puritan  domestic  life  the  book  is 
of  interest,  while  as  a  story  of  adven¬ 
ture  It  Is  capital. 

A  book  which  concerns  Itself  distinct¬ 
ly  with  the  Japan  of  to-day,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  that  antedates  that  na¬ 
tion’s  war  with  China,  is  Mr.  Stafford 
Ransome’s  “Japan  in  Transition,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  an  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  study  of  the  modern 
problems  that  the  Japanese  are  facing; 
and  It  not  only  furnishes  photographic 
descriptions  of  actual  life  In  the  cities 
and  villages,  but  ably  discusses  many 
questions  of  commercial  and  political 
imixjirtance  in  a  way  which  business 
men  of  both  England  and  America  will 
find  enlightening  and  suggestive.  Mr. 
Ransome’s  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  sending  of  engineering  experts  to 
.Japan,  are  of  especial  value.  A  group 
of  maps,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ransome, 
and  a  number  of  illustrations,  including 
many  portraits  of  notable  Japanese, 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Africa,  South,  British  Policy  in.  By 
Spenser  Wilkinson.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co. 

Arcadians,  The.  By  H.  C.  Minchin.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Archaeology,  Recent,  and  the  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nlcoll,  D.  D. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

City  of  Dreadful  Night,  The.  By  .Tames 
Thomson.  A.  C.  M’Clurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Copyright  in  Books,  Seven  Lectures  on 
the  Law  and  History  of.  By  Au¬ 
gustine  Birrell,  M.  P.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Crispl,  Francesco:  Insurgent,  Exile, 
Revolutionist,  and  Statesman.  By 
W.  J.  Stillman.  Grant  Richards. 

Cromwell’s  Own.  By  Arthur  Pater¬ 
son.  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50. 

Dominion  of  Dreams,  The.  By  Fiona 
Macleod.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Doubt,  In  Relief  of.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Welsh.  James  Bowden. 

Goulbum,  Edward  Meyrlck:  Dean  of 
Norwich.  By  Berdmore  Compton. 
John  Murray. 

Human  Boy,  The.  By  Eden  Phlllpotts. 
Methuen  &  Co. 

Impressions  of  America.  By  T.  C. 
Porter.  C.  Arthur  Pearson. 

lone  March.  By  S.  R.  Crockett  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 

Japan  in  Transition.  By  Stafford  Ran- 
some.  Harper  &  Brothers.  $3.00. 


Joubert:  a  Selection  from  his 

Thoughts.  Translated  by  Katharine 
Lyttelton  with  Preface  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Duckworth  &  Co. 

Oxford,  Old,  Outcomes  of.  By  Rev.  W. 
K.  R.  Bedford,  B.  N.  C.  F.  E.  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Co. 

Paul,  St,  A  Life  of,  for  the  Young.  By 
George  Ludington  Weed.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Go. 

Pope  Leo  XIII:  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Julien  de  Narfon.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Portuguese  Power,  The  Rise  of.  In  In¬ 
dia.  By  R.  S.  Whiteway.  Constable 
&  Co. 

Religious  Development  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 
Rivlngtons. 

Russia  In  Asia:  a  Record  and  a  Study. 
By  Alexis  Krausse.  Grant  Richards. 

Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Siberian 
Railway.  By  Vladimir.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C. 
Wlndle,  M.  A.  Methuen  &  Co. 

Sixth  Sense,  The,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers.  Price,  $1.25. 

Streets  of  London,  Stories  of  the.  By 
H.  Barton  Baker.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Wild  Life  In  Hampshire  Highlands.  By 
George  A.  B.  Dewar.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co. 

Zola,  With,  In  England.  By  Ernest 
Alfred  VlzeteUy.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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